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Gournal of Belles Bettres. 


| wie Ben Jonson; with a Memoir of his Life 
Be petiege By Barry Corawall. S8vo. London, 
| 4838. Moxon. 

{fever there was an age of play-writing, it was the 
of James the First. It is true that, in spite of 
ings and proclamations against theatres, the num- 
jer of dramatic productions had become tolerably great 
by the end of the sixteenth century; and that the fashion 
ofJames’s reign cast a broad shadow over that of his 
gon and successor. Yet it was this middle period, be- 
tween these two extremes, which was, par excellence, 
age of play-writing and play-writers; not to speak 
of William Shakspeare, and, though less, not least, 
*Rare Ben,” it was the period which produced all the 
games that are worthy of remembrance in the old dra- 
‘ma—there were Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
and Ford, Decker, Marston, and Webster, and Middleton, 
whose prolific muse, as we hear, is at present subjected 
‘to that pink of editors, Alexander Dyce, to whom the 
eilier dramatists owe so much. 

The extracts which Charles Lamb communicated to 
the “ Every-Day Book” have long ago shown to the 
modern reader that the works of all these old dramatic 
writers contain passages of great beauty; that most of 
them possessed more or less the nerve of poetry; although, 
When we go to the originals, there is nothing strikes us 
#.moch as the unequal style in which they are written; 
with the single exception of Shakspeare, it would be 
almost impossible to show one piece which affords us 

thing like satisfaction as a whole. They confirm 
to as, which, indeed, seems clear from many other cir- 
:cumstances, that the age which produced Spenser, Shak- 
speare, and, after them, Milton, was totally deficient in 
any thing like a general good taste. Even by some of 
the.most distinguished men of the time, the homeliest 
thymester was often honoured with the same patronage 
athe most gifted bard; and we find writers, who even 
Dow enjoy some reputation for talent, making the most 
tidigulous comparisons of the works of their cotempora- 
tie. They seem to have fallen a little into the opinion 
@fane of Jonson's own humorous characters :— 


“Parfe. aap that makes you all so merry and loud, 








~~ girs, ha 

— A... 2 © @©° 0. 8. ® 
Clench. A controversie ’twixt two learned men, here. 
 Hanibal Poppy says that law and poetry 
Are both flat cheating: ail’s but writing and reading, 

- He says, be’t verse or prose. 

_ Turfe. I think in conzience 
way true: who is’t do thwart ’un, ha?” 

‘What must we think at the present day of such a 
pattage as the following, taken verbatim out of “The 
) Adiiress to the Reader,” prefixed to Webster's play of 

“The White Devil,” 4to, London, 1612, when Shak- 
Meare had written most of his best plays? 

No. 10—part 1.—marcu 5, 1839. 











“ Detraction,” says Webster, “is the sworne friend 
to Ignorance; for mine own part, [ have ever cherisht 
my good opinion of other men’s worthy labours, espe- 
cially of that full and haightned stile of Maister Chap- 
man; the labor’d and understanding workes of Mais- 
ter Johnson; the no lesse worthy composures of the 
both worthily excellent Maister Beaumont and Maister 
Fletcher; and, lastly, (without wrong last to be named,) 
the right happy and copious industry of M. Shakspeare, 
M. Decker, and M. Heywood, wishing what I write may 
be read by their light.” 


This want of taste was not, however, confined to the 
time of which we speak. It must not be forgotten that, 
blinded by the court fashions of another reign, Pepys 
has characterised “ Macbeth” as “a pretty good play ;” 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” as “the most insi- 
pid, ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life;” as for 
“Henry the Eighth,” “though I went with resolution 
to like it, it is so simple a thing, made up of a great 
many patches, that, besides the shows and processions 
in it, there is nothing in the world good or well done.” 
The “ Merry Wives of Windsor” “does not please me 
at all, in no part of it;” and as for “ Othello,” “I ever 
heretofore esteemed it a mighty good play; bat having 
so lately read ‘The Adventures of Five Hours,’ it seems 
a mean thing!!! On the contrary, Ben Jonson’s 
“Volpone” “ is a most excellent play;” and “The Silent 
Woman” “the best comedy, I think, thet ever was 
wrote ;” and again, “I never was more taken with a 
play than I am with this (Silent Woman), as old as it is, 
and as often as I have seen it. There is more wit in it 
than goes to ten new plays.” Let no one repeat the 
complaint that Ben has been unfairly depreciated in the 
age which succeeded his own! Time, however, that 
setter to rights of all things, has raised Shakspeare to 
his right place, and brought Jonson to his own level. 

Yet, amid all the changes which have taken place 
in public taste, Jonson keeps his level, and that is still 
above most of his rivals in the same age and the same 
class of literature. We are glad to sec his works 
brought into a reasonable compass, and cannot doubt 
that they will be read much more generally than they 
have been. Jonson is not the poct of nature; the finer 
feelings, the delicate touches of character, are nothing 
in his hands; he possesses none of the charms which 
rivet Shakspeare’s influence over our minds; but he still 
does, in his way, “hold, as *twere, the mirror up to na- 
ture ;” and, in a peculiar degree, he has succeeded in 
“ showing virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.” The heroes of “ Volpone” and the “ Alchy- 
mist” have no personality in them; they are different 
creations from “ Falstaff” or “Shylock ;” but as per- 
sonifications of different classes of people, and their 
vices and knavery, they are bold and able pictures ; 
broad caricatures, and full of truth and humour. In 
this respect, Jonson was tho “ Boz” of his time, 








The memoir, by Barry Cornwall, is a good and clear 


ee 
account of the poet and his writings. It is of a che- 
racter which affords very little opportunity for an ex- 
tract. The following is, on the whole, we think, a very 
fair and judicious sketch of Ben Jonson’s.character as a 
writer :— 


“He is injudicious, where he introduces into his 
dramas a multitude of characters, who throw no light 
upon the story, and lend no interest to it, occupying 
space that had better have been bestowed upon the prin- 
cipal agents of the plot. He is injudicious, because he 
has selected subjects of temporary fashion and interest 
as the groundworks for the display of his humour; in- 
stead uf resorting to those qualities of the mind which, 


however they may vary with circumstances, are never- | 


theless permanent in themselves, and matters of inte- 
rest to all men. Again, the very principle and essence 
of a play consist in its attracting the sympathy of the 
audience for one or more of the persons of the drama 3 
and yet there is scarcely a male, and not one female 
character in the entire range of Jonson’s plays, concern- 
ing whose fate we trouble ourselves even for an instant. 
It is these drawbacks that, notwithstanding much good 
and some beautiful writing, notwithstanding an abun- 
dance of sententious sayings, and a great deal of wit 
and humour, have banished the dramas of Ben Jonson 
from the English stage. % s * ad 
And yet the works of our author richly deserve the at- 
tention of every one desirous of becoming acquainted 
with English literature, for he is a sound and sensible 
thinker at all times. His style is, for the most part, 
pure and natural; sometimes, indeed, degenerating into 
vulgarity (we mean, beyond what the subject requires), 
but rarely exhibiting any of those signs of bombast and 
pretension which distinguish a weak writer. If Jonson 
did not feel the highest inspiration of ‘the god,’ he was 
at least free from the false afflatus. He had affectation, 
no hypocrisy. He never lent himself to mean or dis- 
honest purposes. His objects were to brand vice, and 
ridicule folly; acd he did this with a vigorous hand. 
(senerally speaking, ho is sententious, witty, humorous, 
learned, observant, and acute; rich in illustration; fre- 
quently airy and fanciful; rarely pathetic; and never 
sublime. In enforcing a proposition, however, he accu. 
mulates sentence after sentence, thought after thought, 
till the original idea is lost, or looks impoverished, amidst 
the wealth with which it is surrounded.” * ® 

“ Jonson’s great strength lay in satire, and in his 
power of depicting manners. As a censor of morals, as 
a corrector of the vices and follies of his age, he deserves 
especial remark. At those times he seems really in 
earnest. He forgets his learning and his books, and 
sends forth his indignation or his cont in condensed 
and vigorous sentences. The invectives which some of 
his characters lavish on others, are models in their way. 
The hate or scorn which they exhibit is intense. No- 
thing can exceed the abuse, except the recrimination. 
There is no title or epithet wanting which the dictionary 
of the vulgar tongue presents; there is no sparing, no 
relenting; neither delicacy nor remorse. If the accu- 
sation is like some biting acid, the retort is the actual 
cautery.” 


It must be confessed that Ben Jonson had the hap to 
fall on good times. The masque-loving court of James 
I. was precisely the air in which he was born to flourish; 
the king loved nothing better than to laugh, and only 
under the protection of that monarch’s pedantry would 
any body have ventured to publish dramatic pieces like 
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“ Sejanus,” and some of the masques, with notes in the 
margin to point out the classic authority for, and expla- 
nation of, each sentence and allusion that is put into the 
mouth of his characters. Before the accession of James, 
Jonson was only rising into fame; after his death, he 
was allowed to pine away in poverty, and was a butt for 
the envious attacks of his enemies. The king had grant- 
ed him, in 1621, a mark of his favour, which, like many 
other favours bestowed by the same monarch, turned out 
to be very unprofitable. He gave him, by letters pa- 
tent, the reversion of the office of master of the revels, 
after the death of Sir George Buc and Sir John Astley, 
and the latter outlived the poet. We believe that there 
still exist much unused materials for a life of Jonson; 
and it does not seem to be known that, at the time of 
the above-mentioned grant, the dramatist had a narrow 
escape from the honours of knighthood! A person writes 
from Cambridge, on the 15th of September, 1621, during 
the time of the famous Sturbridge fair, in a letter which 
we have now before us,— 

“ A friend told me this fair-time, that Ben Jonson was 
not knighted, but escaped narrowly, for that his majesty 
would have done it, had there not been means made 
(himself not unwilling) to avoid it.” 

How would Pepys’s admiration of the “ Silent Wo- 
man” and “Volpone” have been increased, had they 
been written by Sir Benjamin Jonson ! 

The principle of supporting a hero through thick and 
thin, has been somewhat unnecessarily applied to Ben 
Jonson. If we read his works, is it necessary that we 
should put ourselves forward as zealous advocates of the 
amiability of his private character and manners? From 
the anecdotes and opinions left us by his cotemporaries, 
we can hardly doubt that he was a right jolly fellow in 
most senses of the word : he was a wit, and many of his 
good sayings still live in old jest-books: at the same 
time, even the testimony of his friends proves to us that 
he was conceited and arrogant—a snarling critic of other 
men’s works, of which few escaped his lash. 

We will only add, that under Mr. Moxon’s hands, Ben 
Jonson’s works make a thick and very handsome, as 
well as very cheap, volume. It contains not only all 
his works, but all that was written about him, whether 
in praise of him while alive, or as testimonies of regret 
after his death. We are glad that his prose works are 
included: the Euglish Grammar is one of the best that 
has ever been written. 


a 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Life of an Actor.—No theme is proba- 
bly more attractive to the young imagination 
than the contemplation, in idea, of a great and 
popular performer on the stage, and yet none 
is so disappointing when reality impresses its 
seal on individual cases, and you learn to ap- 
preciate the true value of a tragedian’s or a 
mime’s career. The glare, the tinsel, the mu- 
sic, the paint, to the young convey the idea of 
reality, than which, we all learn sooner or later, 
nothing is more hollow. The actor passes to 
the stage by a gilded door-post, as it is seen to 
the spectator, and he walks before a scene of 
surpassing beauty ; the post, on the other side, 
is neither planed nor painted, and the scenery 
is such a daub, that, if viewed by daylight, it 
would disgust. 

So of the applause; a veteran stage-player 
knows its meaning, and while thundering bra- 
vos, and knocks from canes and heels greet 
his performance, he feels at his heart that he 
is only treading the stage for the moment, to 
be superseded by a newer novelty; that he 
scarcely deserves in fact the plaudits he re- 


ceives, but owes them to the author. He is, 
too, a bonded slave, brought out from another 
land, mayhap, under articles more galling than 
fetters and manacles, and like the slave, he 
does not reap the profits of his labour. It is 
melancholy to be allowed to go behind the 
scenes of a real theatre, and stare at its barn- 
like appearance; it is no less so to read the 
lives of favourite actors and actresses; to learn 
that after the overwhelming enthusiasm of a 
public audience, they so frequently find them- 
selves in personal distress, either of body or 
mind, pecuniarily sorrowful, or perhaps given 
up to dissipation. We never yet read a life of 
an actor that we would care to reperuse. 

Such were the reflections that occurred after 
running through the Life of Mathews, which, 
together with that invaluable. book ! the Life of 
Grimaldi, the clown, we have been favoured 
with by the caterers who know what is public 
taste, but who have refused to reprint the Life 
of Wilberforce ! 

A single instance in the life of Mathews will 
illustrate somewhat the cause of these reflec- 
tions. Every body knows who has read, that 
the ** At Homes” of Mr. Mathews were among 
the greatest hits that theatrical history has re- 
corded; but every body did not know till his 
wife published it to the world, that the profits 
of the hit too often went into the pockets of 
others. His ‘** Mail-Cuach Adventures” was 
popular beyond precedent, but Mathews, al- 
ways a poor calculator, had sold his talents to 
Arnold, the manager, for a term of years, and 
he was * sole master and comptroller of them;” 
he took all the chances and risks, and what 
was more tempting to the actor, all the trouble 
of getting him places to perform in, &c.; one 
day, while in haste to set off on a journey, 
Mathews put his name to the bond without be- 
ing fully aware of its purport, its pains and 
penalties. By one of the articles it was exacted 
that the bondsman should not only work all the 
year round for Mr. Arnold, but be subservient 
to his discretionary power to command him to 
go to any part of Great Britain, and to exert 
his talents wheresoever and in whatever man- 
ner Mr. Arnold conceived it expedient to his 
own interest to command their exercise; and 
this fora term of years. In another part it 
was stipulated, that upon any occasion of ab- 
sence or failure of his expected performance, 
or from whatever cause, ‘* personal illness ex- 
cepted,’ Mr. Mathews was upon every omis- 
sion to forfeit the sum of a thousand dollars; 
so that the inference was, that if he lost son 
or wife, it was not to interfere with his mak- 


glad. 


to that effect. 


House. 


wife were distracted. 


ing the public merry and the master’s pockets 


On learning the extent to which he was ma- 
nacled, he became delirious, and was unable to 
perform ; his master sent a physician ‘ to exa- 
mine into Mr. Mathews’ state of health;’’ he 
found him somewhat better as to bodily ailment; 
but though with a mind prostrated, he reported 
Immediately Mr. Arnold sent 
in a legal demand for a thousand dollars, which 
demand was repeated on every failure on the 
appointed night to appear at the English Opera 
At these aggravating results of his 
position, the delirium returned, and he and his 
The manager at length, 
fearing he should lose the whole of the harvest 
by the overwhelming tempest he had raised, 
waived in part the hard conditions of his bond; 














































































whether he should relax a little, ang 
part, rather than, by his tenacity, loge ¢hy 
Listening to self-interest, the conditions . 
bond ameliorated, Mathews returned to Rigs 
tion on the stage, himself sustaining Bits. 
course alone, and suffering under a dis . 
scribed as “showing itself in deep cracks 
his tongue, which baffled the physicans, 
ed him from eating, banished sleep, an 
word he uttered to the nightly crowd «y 
a drop of aqua fortis upon these cracks! 
was reaping from these unheard of exert 
and awful tortures little more than a livehha, 
while Arnold, his task-master, cleared, ity |. 
calculated, one hundred and fifty thousonpag 1 
lars by speculating in the talents of the ena) 


— = 


en 


mimic ! 
One more remark of the widow deg » 
be noted; she says, after finding how wont 
fully profitable it was becoming to Amelia 
‘The wondrous success of the night 
loudly to me of my husband’s imprude: 
precipitancy ; and while our friends ¢; 
after another to my box to congratulate ma 
and bring me cheering messages from othen- 
I hardly knew how to separate my real gi} 
faction at the popularity of Mr. Mathews fon | 

the depressing recollection that the most sid} 
result of his success was for the benefit of th 
most a stranger; and when I greeted him, yp 
our return home, it would have been ey 
to an observer to see our manner to each 
which might have been said to resemble tet 
twofold expression of the ingenious Fre 
grimacer, the one half of whose face laughs 
while the other cried. This was really thet 
case, for we rejoiced and mourned at one am 
the same time.”” This is the aspect of thin 
behind the scenes. The popular actor } 
listened to deafening applause, and went hom 
to rejoice a little, but most probably to we 
bitter tears. : 
His wife now says he regretted his bad | 
gain “ secretly”’ ever afterwards, though sil 
executing his contract; but it was 
to keep it secret, and most harassing to. 
his means constantly overrated, to be told' 
his vast possessions, “for he was said to by 
worth more money than he ever earned,” some 
saying he was worth a “ plum.” ae. | 
Is there any slavery comparable to this? | 
The misfortune of such talents is, that the 
are generally attended with some defect, eit 
of business habits, or a tendency to dissipat 
and unable to make good bargains, or to ke 
the money they earn, these public favoutitt 
too often pine in secret misery. Let thispit 
ture suffice: it is one drawn from the highé 
annals of successful talent in stage-periom 
ances, and is accompanied by the sad fact th 
the mime who delighted others so effectual 
was himself a prey to melancholy. We ti 
more than once advised, incidentally, Ametits 
youths against a theatrical career; we are ga 
to add another warning supplied by a new, 
a popular book, but a valueless one, excepth 
the lessons which it teaches. Pre 


Chemical and Optical Discovery.— 
lowing account of a new chemical and oplitt 
discovery, is probably one of the most ct 
and startling in the record of modern 
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From the Paris Constitutionm 


“ At the last sitting of the Academy of Sei 8 
Arago announced one of the most important ¢ 








for the question, as his wife observes, was, 


in the fine arts that have distinguished the p 
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: ae the author of which has already acquired uni-|room only for the following summary from the| The world, with one vast element omitted— 
et reputation by his miraculous diorama—M. Da-| Atheneum :— Man’s own especial element—the earth, 
re It is well known that certain chemical sub- ; ‘ ° : _ | Yet, o’er the waters is his rule transmitted 
such as chlorate of silver, have the property of} Animal Magnetism.— Dr. Elliotson has resigned his By that great knowledge whence has power its birth. 
sing their colour by the mere contact of light ; and| professorship at the London or in consequence} How oft, on some strange loveliness while gazing, 
“a by a combination of this nature that M. Daguerre of the authorities discharging Miss Okey, and interfer- Have I wished for you—beauntifal as new, 
i. in fixing upon paper prepared with it the|ing with his magnetic experiments. iss Okey, it is} The purple waves like some wild army raising 
says that are directed on the table of the camera obscura, | stated, had pretended to new inspirations and powers, Their snowy banners as the ship cuts through. 
- rendering the optical tableau permanent. The exact/| in consequence of which, being taken to the bedsides of My friends, my absent friends! 











ay 


4 e¢% 
» &. ntation of whatever objects this instrument is|the sick in the wards, she could foretell their death on Do you think of me, as I think of you? 
1 deaciod to is, as every body is aware, thrown down with| recovery. In the former cuse she pronounced the fatal ; eS . 
Jud colours upon the white prepared to receive them, | doom by saying that Great Jackey had got them (a new| Bearing upon its wings the hues of morning, 
the rays of light that are thus reflected have the and familiar name for Death); and in the latter event Up springs the flying-fish, like life’s false joy, 
Gower of acting in the way above alluded to on chlorate that only Little Jackey had obtained possession. A ma- Which of the sunshine asks the frail adorning, 
} 7p silver, or certain preparations of it. In this manner] jority of the medical pupils, it is said, are irate at the Whose very light is fated to destroy. 
|] cpexact representation of light and shade of whatever|exit of Dr. Elliotson, whose Mesmerism was, at any Ah, so doth genius, on its rainbow pinion, 
xd 4 may be wished to be viewed, is obtained with the| rate, a source of curious amusement, and who, in other Spring from the depths of an unkindly world; 


beset end it: ie stated tol Tespecta i calealated ¢ fi ite with his} 5° spring sweet fancies from the heart’s dominion— 
accuracy of nature herself, and it is s pects, was well calculated to be a favourite with his Too soon in death the seorched-up wing is furled. 


a My friends, my absent friends! 
Watson’s Annals.—We have had upon our Whate’er I see is linked with thoughts of you! 


all the softness of a fine aquatint engraving. M.| class. 
“Daouerre had made this discovery some years ago, but 
not then succeeded in making the alteration of 


ger permanent on the chemical substance. This main table for some days a large manuscript volume] No life is in the air, but in the waters 
1 desideratum he has now accomplished, and in this man-|of supplemental annals of Philadelphia, pre-} Are creatures huge, and terrible and strong, 
“per has been able, seen = eee to —_— 2! pared by John Watson, Esq., in the same spirit] The sword-fish and the shark pursue their slaughters, 
panent chemical reprosemmation of the wouvre, ten! of careful enquiry and love of antiquity which| _ War universal reigns these depths along. 


| Pat is, ct extraordinary diseotory, observed, ther| marked his popular published volume. ‘That| Tike some new island on the ocean springing, 
} apatent would be by no means able to preserve the volume has long since disappeared from the| From its vast head a silver fountain flinging, 
“tights of the discoverer sufficiently to reward him|stores, and we apprehend no single copy can} Bright as the fountain in a fairy tale. 
for his wert = 0 - now be bought. It would gratify a large num- My friends, my absent friends: 
fe sale sent ae recompense. MM. Biot, on the same| ber of our citizens, as well as non-residents, if I read such fairy legends while wie, you, 
‘gecasion, compared M. Daguerre’s discovery to the reti-| Mr. Watson would publish a new edition. He} Light is amid the gloomy canvass spreading, 
‘1 we of the eye, the objects being represented on one and|has matter sufficient now for three or four vo-| _, Pe moon is whitening the dusky sails, 


" ‘ es . 7 . id 
ad “the other surface with almost equal accuracy. lumes; it would be well to condense it, and ae srnataprengnon denon ing 


] “What is the secret of the invention? What is the] no doubt can exist of a profitable book, to the] Pale is she, like a young queen pale with splendour, 
atiggy | Mbstance endowed with such astonishing sensibility to| reader at least. ; “Elsunted with predhente thaiabinsdantads Insole 
f light, that it not only penetrates itself with - nid y 
nthe § weTays of Hght, he y pe The very glory that she wears is tender, 
le ihe “them, but preserves their impression; performs at once} J. E. L.—The newspapers have been full] ‘The eyes that watch her beauty fain would weep. 
he} the fanction of = eye _~ the ao ga gh of particulars respecting the death of L. E. L., My friends, my absent friends ! 
Tench es sooth ee ‘eating on See to| Which permits us to insert the following latest Do you think of me, as I think of you? 
ene ‘yourself, says a Parisian cotemporary, a mirror which, effusion of her muse, in preference to the de-| Sunshine is ever cheerful; when the morning 
I a8% after having received your image, gives you back your|tails of her sufferings :— Wakens the world with cloud-dispelling eyes, 
€ Ald | portrait, indelible as a picture, and a much more exact : The spirits mount to glad endeavour, scorning 
: “geeemblance. Such is the miracle invented by M. Da- From the London New Monthly Magazine for January. What toil upon a path so sunny lies. 


| guerre. His pictures do not produce colour, but only NIGHT AT SEA. Sunshine und Lope are comrades, and their weather 
428 outline, the lights and shadows of the model. They are Calls into life the energies of earth; 
~— § fot paintings, they are drawings; but drawings pushed ; But memory and moonlight go together, 
SPE tou degree of perfection that art never can reach. pnans ty ie ee pts y to Cape Coast} — Reflected in the light that either brings. 
9 “One has heard of writing by steam, but drawing by The lovel oor 7 My mene ton —— See hink of you! 
1 ba} sunshine (or moonshine) is a novelty for which the world 7 love y purple of the noon’s bestowing Do you think of me then? I think of you! 
| still} isindebted to M. Daguerre, of Paris, the diorama painter. Q as i anished from the waters, where it flung The busy deck is hushed, no sounds are waking 

} M. Arago and M. Biot, who have made reports to the T., al colour, such as gems are throwing But the watch pacing silently and slow; 

Agademy of Sciences on the effects of M. Daguerre’s| y ine ~ — eames Conny . The waves against the sides incessant breaking, 
Wiscovery, have given up all attempts to define its| 418 ™ght, an arg the sky is gleaming, And rope and canvass swaying to and fro. 
MF causes. The complaisance of the inventor has permitted Through the slight vapour trembles each dim star; The topmost sail seems some dim pinnacle 

I} ws tosee these chef d’euvres, where nature has delineat.|! turn away aa, eet — freaming Cresting a shaduwy tower amid the air; 

7] edherself. At every picture placed before our eyes we| Of scenes they do not lig _— — afar. While red and fitful gleams come from the bisnacle, 
were in admiration. What perfection of outline—what ge Ane my absent friends! The only light on board to guide us—where ? 
effects of chiaro oscura—what delicacy—what finish! you think of me, as I think of you? My friends, my absent friends ! 

© Bat how can we be assured that this is not the work of| By each dark wave around the vessel sweeping, Far from my native land, and far from you! 
_ aclever wy cman ? a or gece ge ge yen am I from old dear friends removed, 

guerre puts a magnifying glass in our hand. eé then | Till the lone vigil that I now am keeping, 
see the minutest folds of drapery, the lines of a land-| I did Rea tem ns tears ou euab baneed. 
Stape, invisible to the naked eye. In the mass of build-| How many acts of kindness little heeded, 
ue accessories of all kinds, imperceptible accidents, Kind looks, kind words, rise half-reproachful now! 
_ of which the — of a from — ; vg Arts is| Hurried and anxious, my vexed life has speeded, 

composed, we distinguis © smallest details, we count} And memory wears a soft accusing brow. . , . 
“the stones of the pavement, we see the moisture pro. My frien ds, uy cheent lenite hs 0 But while some fantasy is o’er me stealing ; 

duced by rain, we read the sign of a shop. Every thread Do you think of me, as I think of you? I start, remembrance has a keener power: 
of the luminous tissue has passed from the object to the iat anes ani : “ tench the M Neier fale 0 ae prc to think of you! 

surface retaining it. The impression of the image takes ye ee ee eet one eee _ yanks 

i rer py cording etn |, Aa th hoy mil ht eel eons; | ui in th monn 1 dsr, 

y of the light ; it is produced quicker at noun than = °y What all day long vainly I sought to catch: 
in the morning or evening, in summer than in winter.| At the same moment with a mutual love. Or is it but the varying that hover 
Daguerre has hitherto made his experiments only in Pa oe oo wow oe bg ree = rom oe Thick in the air, to mock the eyes that watch ? 

way and in the most favourable circumstances they Oe S he ve vill ston ai ‘nt in d clini ad No! well the sailor knows each speck appearing 

have always been too slow to obtain complete results, M oki v dr ’ $0 ctor a, 5 : Upon the tossing waves, the far-off strand. 

ted ; may - yeas patir nature. — 5 M yoy may ubevut frienda! mati Bae To that dusk line our eager ship is steering, 
‘3 only va rtain . at 4 Bi . 5 

be presumed that the sun of Africa would pcan him in. you think of me, as I think of you? pert eto oe ae 
: wantaneous images of natural objects in full life and Fomung has a charm, to-day could never — New Books.—There is an under-tow of new 

Action. ing o’er the mind, which knows not till it parts ; ae 
ae ; - | Blow it tarne back with tendesest endeavour; American publications, calculated to carry peo- 

Animal Magnetism has destroyed the medi-| To fix the past within the heart of hearts. ple out to sea, but not to instruct them or bring 

cal character of Professor Elliotson, of the Lon-| Absence is full of memory, it teaches them to a healthy reading tone of mind, which 
don University ; at least his belief in that mat-| The value of all old familiar things, constantly reach our table, but are entitled to 


- ler (second only to phrenology) has caused his| The strengthener of affection, while it reaches no notice at our hands. Some are pourings 
| Tesignation. The periodicals of London are Oy Recerh aches Snty bebo guint aa from one bottle to another; some reprints 


and explicit on this matter, but we have Do you think of me, as I think of you? from second rate foreign works, selected with- 
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On one side of the ship the moonbeams shimmer, 
In luminous vibrations sweeps the sea, 

But where the shadow falls, a strange, pale glimmer 
Seems glow-worm like amid the waves to be. 

All that the spirit keeps of thought and feeling, 
Takes visionary hues from such an hour, 
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out taste or judgment; we continue to notice 
every work of merit published in this country, 
either briefly or more at large. This in reply 
to the queries of a friend. 


ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS, 


Wycherley—W ycherley used to read himself asleep 
at night, either in Montaigne, Rochefoucault, Seneca, 
or Gracian; for those were his favourite authors. He 
would read one or other of them in the evening; and 
the next morning, perhaps, write a cepy of verses on 
some subject similar to what he had been reading; and 
have all the thoughts of his author, only expressed in a 
different mode, and that without knowing that he was 
obliged to any one for a single thought in the whole 
poem. Pope found this in him several times; for he 
visited him for a whole winter, almost every evening 
and morning, and considered it as one of the strangest 
phenomena that he had ever observed in the human 
mind. 

Dr. Johnson.— When Dr. Johnson was tusily engaged 
in the compilation of his dictionary, Dr. Adams one day 
honoured him with a call, and the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

Adams.—This is a great work, sir: how are you to 
get all the etymologies ? 

Johnson.—Why, sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and 
Skinner, and others; and there is a Welsh gentleman, 
who has published a collection of Welsh proverbs, who 
will help me with the Welsh. 

Adams.—But, sir, how can you do this in three 
years? 

Johnson.—Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in 
three years. 

Adams.—But the French Academy, which consists 
of forty members, took furty years to compile their dic- 
tionary. 

Johnson.—Sir, thus it is. This is the proportion. Let 
me see: forty times forty is sixteen hundred. As three 
to sixteen hundred, so is the proportion of an English- 
man to a Frenchman. 

Dante.—An old author mentions an anecdote of 
Dante, which forcibly illustrates the studious ardour of 
his mind. Having gone one day to the house of a book. 
seller, from one ef whose windows he was to be a spec- 
tator of a public show exhibited in the square below, he 
by chance took up a book, in which he soon got so ab- 
sorbed, that on returning home after the spectacle was 
over, he solemnly declared he had neither seen nor heard 
any thing whatever of all that had taken place before 
his eyes. 


Literature and Art.—According to the supplement to 
Bent’s monthly Literary Advertiser for 1838, there ap- 
pears an increase of new publications, the number of 
books amounting to 1550, (1850 volumes,) exclusive of 
new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 170 more 
than in 1837. A new edition is announced of Mr. Bent’s 
London Catalogue of Books, a very useful work, the 
value of which would be greatly increased by adding in 
a separate column the date of publication. 


Casket found at Sea.—A fisherman found on the rock 
of St. Malo a closed casket, enveloped in linen. It con- 
tained a rosary, a scapulary, and a writing in the form of 
a will, signed “ Pere Alexis Recollet, missionary among 
the infidels, 1776.” In this writing Pere Alexis recom- 
mends the countries which have not yet been visited by 
the Lord to Louis XV. This prayer was made just be- 
fore the ship Sainte Marie, or Sainte Marine, perished. 
This casket has thus been tossed about the ocean for 
sixty-two years. 

ee ee 


List of the principal New Books published in 


London to latest dates. 


The Boy’s Country-Book, being the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, edited by W. Howitt, woodcuts. Love’s 


Records of the British Army, the First, or Royal Regi- 
ment of Foot, 8vo. Goéthe’s Faust, translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, by A. Hayward, 3d edition. The History 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies, by Samuel Sharpe, 4to. 
The Life of Thomas Reynolds, by his Son, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Parochial Ministrations, by the Hon. and Rev. S. Best, 
12mo. The Genius and Wisdom of Sir W. Scott, 18mo. 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Po- 
land, by J.G. Stephens. Father Butler, by W. Carleton. 
The Art of Deer-Stalking, by W. Scrope, royal 8vo. 
Philip’s Life and Times of Bunyan, 8vo. C. Davy’s 
Treatise on the Construction of Artificial Foundations, 
8vo. The Antediluvians, a Poem, by J. M‘Henry, M.D. 
12mo. Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, by C. F. 
Hoffman, 2 vols. The Bubbles of Canada, by the author 
of “ The Clockmaker,” 8vo. T. Bartlett’s Memoirs of 
J. Butler, Bishop of Durham, 8vo. Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, new edition, 1 vol. 8vo. The 
History of Dissenters, from 1808 to 1838, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bennett, 8vo. Schism as opposed to the Unity of 
the Church (Prize Essay), post 8vo. The Betrayal, a 
Sacred Poem, by the Rev. S. Bellamy, 8vo. Manual of 
Morning and Evening Prayers for Young Persons, 18mo. 
Todd’s Student’s Manual, 12mo. Bentham’s Works, by 
Bowring, part 7, royal 8vv. Multum in Parvo, Astro- 
nomy, Tides, &c., by T. Hedgcock, 8vo. Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth’s Occasional Works, 12mo. A Voice from the Alps, 
by M. M. D’Aubigne, edited by the Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
12mo. 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Jan. 19,—Miss E. M. Houston, Savannah, Ga. 
19,—Miss M. E. Demere, do. do. 
—— 19,—B. P. Boyd, Columbia, S. C. 

—— 21,—-E. Johnson, Derby Line, Vt. 

—— 19,—Geo. Weaver, Esq., Portsmouth, Va. 
13,—Col. W. S. Campbell, Mount Meigs, Al. 
Dec. 2,—G. W. Summers, Esq., Grand Gulf, Mi. 
Jan. 12,—T.S. W. Mott, Flat Rock, N.C. 
12,—-M. Charles Fitzhugh, Bolivar, Te. 

—— 18,—John Bell, Esq., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
—— 18,—L. S. Morris, Esq., do. do. 
—— 23,—Iley Coleman, Esq., Sumterville, S. C. 

—— 19,—W. P. Botts, Chilo, O. 

—— 22,—Mrs. Grimes, Washington, N. C. 

— 10,—J. L. Pearson, Winter Seat, S. C. 

— 28,—J. W. P. Abbott, Westford, Ms. 

—— 19,—Mrs. James Grant, Rockingham, Iowa Ty. 
—Miss R. E. Strong, Bullocks P. O., N.C. 
—— 23,—Franklin Carter, Lima, N. Y. 

Dec. 22,—-Miss Polly Anne Eastwood, New Madrid, Mo. 
Jan. 26,—Joseph Bradley, Bucksport, Me. 














26,—Charles Barnard, do. do. 
—— 26,—A. D. Darling, do. do. 
—— 26,—John Lee, do. do. 
— 26,—J. W.S. Swarzer, do. do. 


—— 29,—R. W. Tomlin, Esq., Stone Wall Mills, Va. 
—— 24,—-Miss E. S. Tilghman, Centreville, Md. 
24,—John F. Gould, Hanging Rock, O. 

Feb. 2,—L. W. Leffingwell, P. M., Ellsworth, O. 
— 6,—Mrs. Apthorpe, New Haven, Ct. 

Jan. 30,—W. C. Jackson, Wilmington, N. C. 

—— 30,—Col. W. Blanding, Columbia, S. C. 

—— 19,—H. B. Larey, New River, La. 

Feb. 7,—Rev. L. J. Gelliss, Rockville, Md. 

—— 8,—George W. Knox, Carlisle, Pa. 

4,—A. D. Buckingham, Newark, O. 

Jan. 23,—N. Jones, Columbus, {II. 

30,—J. G. Bynum, Rutherfordton, N.C. 

Feb. 9,—W. H. Williams, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Jan, 28,—Stirling H. R. Gresham, Greensboro, Ga. 
Feb. 7,—Col. J. J. Moore, Sumpterville, S. C. 
-—— 12,—S. Mordecai, Petersburg, Va. 











— 12,—Joseph Williams, do. do. 
—— 12,—Benjamin Jones, do. do. 
12,—Joseph Bragg, do. do. 





Jan. 30,—Henry Field, Esq., Union Town, Al. 
Feb. 4,—John M'‘Ghee, Mouth of Gellico, Te. 
14,—John Scott, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Jan. 14,—Henry Shreiner, Spring Mount, Pa. 
Feb. 4,—M. Donelson, Florence, Al. 

— 4,—A. J. Hutchinson, do. do. 

—— 12,—Edwin J. Scott, Lexington, C. H., 8. C. 
Jan. 26,—Hugh Torrence, Coffeeville, Mi. 

Feb. 11,—Dr. W. Holmes, Auburn, N. Y. 

—— 11,—E. Hermer, do. 








Exchange, a Tale, by C. J. Boyle, 3 vols. Historical 


do. 
Jan. 31,—Ephraim Sherville, Salisbury Centre, N. Y. 


MAINE.—Banoor, Duren & Thatcher, > 
VERMONT.—Montreuirr, George P. Walton, 
MASSACHUSSETS.— Boston, W. H. 8. 


CONNECTICUT. a 


RHODE ISLAND.—Pawrtvcser, J. M'Intyre &C, 
NEW YORK.—New York, Peter Hill, Corner of 


NEW JERSEY. 


DELAWARE. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


OHIO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. 


MARYLAND. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


VIRGINIA.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxay, 











































Agents for this Work, a 


sae 


Worcester, Clareudon Harris. 
New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. ts 
Hartrorp, Roderick White, § 


and Water Street. ’ 
Auzorn, B. R. Peck. ‘ 
West Point, J. H. Holt. Pe 
Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. oa 
Ausany, W. C. Little. ae 
Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. i <oeae 
Utica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchinsoy, “7 
Burraro, A. Wilgus. oy. 
Trenton, D. Fenton. 
Sauem, J. M. Hannuh. 
Princeton, R. E. Horner. 
Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 


Wimineron, P. B. Porter. 


Mavcn Cuunk, William H. Sayre. 
Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 
Porrtsvit.e, B. Bannan. 

Montrosz, W. L. Post, P. M. 
York, D. Small, P. M. 
Pirrssurcu, Johnston & Stockton. 
CuamBerssurG, Matthew Smith. 
Wirxesparre, E. W. Sturdevant. 
Caruis.e, George M. Phillips & Co. 


soece ves 


Alexander Flash. 
Cotumavs, J. N. Whiting. 
Mave, John E. Hunt, P. M. 
Srevsenvit_e, J. & B. Turnbull. 
ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters, Uriah Parke. 
Dayton, R. W. Sale. 


nein, 


Sage 


Battimore, N, Hickman. 

Urrer Marzzoro’, G. W. Wilson. 
CamsrincE, E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 
Darnestown, L. W. Candler. 
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Wasuineron Ciry, Frank Taylor. a 
ALEXANDRIA, Bell & Entwisle. 


Norrok, R. C. Barclay, U. H. Forbes & Co, 5 
Prrerssure, A. N. Bourdon. vil 
Lyncueura, A. R. North. 

Portsmoutn, U. H. Forbes & Co. 


FreperickssurG, John Coakley, E. M‘Do go it 
University oF Virginia, C. P. M‘Kennie. tific 
Wincnester, John N. Bell. ME deta 
KENTUCKY. ih the: 
Louisvittz, John M. Campbell, Jos. T. Clark, i awe 
Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. i for | 
TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitz, White & Norvell, WA fit 
Eichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. —® add 
NORTH CAROLINA. on ofa 


Raxeieu, Turner & Hughes. 
Fayetrevit_e, J. M. Stedman. r 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 4 
Car eston, John P. Beile, Wm. H. Berreth © 
Campen, A. Young. 4 
Coxumaia, B. D. Plant. j 
Sumprervittz, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Avausta, T. H. Plant. re 
SavannaH, W. T. Williams i. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Natcuez, F. Beaumont. . 
Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. aa 
ALABAMA.—Moziz, J. 8, Kellogg & Co. | 
LOUISIANA.—New Orcezans, C, H. Bancroft. 
FRancisvitxe, J. M. Bell, P. M. off 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.—Derrort, Alex, H. Sibley. 
CANADA.—Quezssc, J. Tardiff. 
CornwaLt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. 7 
Nuacara, U. C., Alex. Davidson, P.M. an 
Monrreat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooma, -* 
Toronto, J, Ballard. . 
BrockviLE, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 
Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co, 
Wiuiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
NEW BRUNSWICK.—Fnaepericeton, Robert G 
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Feb. 2,—Wm. R. Norcom, Vicksburg, Mi. 


Sr. Jonns, Alexander Robertson. 





